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(Sir Roger and the Portrait.] 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.—No. VI. 


Tue Spectator, No. 122, is wholly by Addison. We 
give it entire, as it contains many touches of his deli- 
cate humour, as well as a quaint view of bygone man- 
ners ;— 

‘** A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the last interferes with the former, it ought 
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to be entirely neglected; but otherwise there cannot 
be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind than to see 
those approbations which it gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public. A man is more sure of his 
conduct when the verdict which he passes upon his 
own behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the 
opinion of all that know him. 

“ My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is 
not only at peace within himself, but beloved and es- 
teemed by all about him. He receives a suitable tri- 
bute for his universal benevolence to mankind, in the 
returns of affection and good-will which are paid him 
by every one that lives within his neighbourhood. I 
lately met with two or three odd instances of that gene- 
ral respect which is shown to the good old knight. He 
would needs carry Will Wimble and myself with him 
to the county assizes. As we were upon the road, Will 
Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rid before 
us, and conversed with them for some time, during 
which my friend Sir Roger acquainted me with their 
characters. 

“* The first of them,’ says he, ‘ that has a spaniel by 
his side, isa yeoman of about a ae 8 a year, 
an honest man. He is just within the Game Act, and 
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298 THE PENNY 
qualified to kill a hare ora pheasant. He knocks down 
a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a week; and by 
that means lives much cheaper than those who have 
not so good an estate as himself. He would be a good 
neighbour if he did not destroy so many partridges. 
In short, he is a very sensible man; shoots flying ; and 
has been several] times foreman of the petty jury. 

“* The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, 
a fellow famous for taking “the law” of everybody. 
There is not one in the town where he lives that he 
has not sued ata quarter-sessions. The rogue had once 
the impudence to go to Jaw with the Widow. His 
head is full of costs, damages, and ejectments. He 
plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long for a 
trespass in breaking one of his hedges, till he was 
forced to sell the ground it enclosed to defray the 
charges of the prosecution ; his father left him four- 
score pounds a year; but he has cast and been cast so 
often, that he is not now worth thirty. I suppose he 
is going upon the old business of the willow-tree.’ 

* As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stopped 
short till we came uptothem. After having paid their 
—— to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. Touchy 
and he must appeal to him upon a dispute that arose 
between them. Will, it seems, had been giving his fel- 
low traveller an account of his angling one day in such 
a hole; when Tom Touchy, instead of hearing out his 
story, told him that Mr. Such-a-one, if he pleased, 
might take the law of him for fishing in that part of 
the river. My friend Sir Roger heard them both upon 
a round trot; and, after having paused some time, 
told them, with the air of a man who would not give 
his judgment rashly, that ‘much might be said on 
both sides.” They were neither of them dissatisfied 
with the knight’s determination, because neither of 
them found himself in the wrong by it. Upon which 
we made the best of our way to the assizes. 

“The court was sat before Sir Roger came ; but not- 
withstanding all the justices had taken their places 
upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at 
the head of them ; who for his reputation in the country 
took occasion to whisper in the judge’s ear, that he was 
glad his lordship had met with so much good weather 
in his circuit. I was listening to the proceedings of 
the court with:much attention, and in na pleased 
with that great appearance of solemnity which so pro- 

erly accompanies such a public administration of our 
cea when, after about an hour’s sitting, I observed, 
to my great surprise, in the midst of a trial, that my 
friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. I was in 
some pain for him, until I found he had acquitted him- 
self of two or three sentences with a look of much bu- 
siness and great intrepidity. 

“ Upon his first rising, the court was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country-people, that 
Sir Roger ‘was up.’ The speech he made was so little 
to the purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers 
with an account of it; and I believe was not so much 
designed by the knight himself to inform the court, as 
to give him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit 
in the country. 

“T was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see 
the gentlemen of the county gathering about my old 
friend, and striving whoshould compliment him most ; 
at the same time that the ordinary people gazed upon 
him at a distance, not a little admiring his courage, 
that he was not afraid to speak to the judge. 

“In our return home we met with a very odd acci- 
dent ; which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows 
how desirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving 
him marks of their esteem. When we were arrived 
upon the verge of his estate, we stopped «1 a Jittle inn 
to rest ourselves and our horses. The man of the 
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house had, it seems, been formerly a servant in the 
knight’s family; and to do honour to his old master, 
had some time since, unknown te Sir Roger, put him 
up in a sign-post before the doo: ; so that the knight’s 
head hung out upon the road about a week before he 
himself knew anything of the matter. As soon as Sir 
Roger was acquainted with it, finding that his servant's 
indiscretion proceeded wholly from affection and good- 
will, he only told him that he had made him too higha 
compliment; and when the fellow seemed to think that 
could hardly be, added, with a more decisive look, that it 
was too great an honour for any man undera duke ; but 
told him at the same time, that it might be altered with 
a very few touches, and that he himself would be at the 
charge of it. Accordingly they got a painter by the 
knight's directions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, 
and by a little aggravation to the features to change it 
into the Saracen’s Head. I should not have known 
this story, had not the inkeeper, upon Sir Roger’s 
alighting, told him in my hearing that his honour’s head 
was brought last night with the alterations that he had 
ordered to be made in it. Upon this, my friend, with 
his usual cheerfulness, related the particulars above 
mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought into 
the room. I could not forbear discovering greater ex- 
pressions of mirth than ordinary upon the appearance 
of this monstrous face, under which, notwithstanding 
it was made to frown and stare in a most extraordinary 
manner, I could stil] discover a distant resemblance of 
my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, de- 
sired me to tell him a if I thought it possible for 
people to know him in that disguise. [ at first kept 
my usual silence; but upon the knight's conjuring 
me to tell him whether it was not still more like him- 
self than a Saracen, I composed my countenance in the 
best manner I could, and replied, ‘that much might 
be said on both sides.’ 

“ These several adventures, with the knight’s be- 
haviour in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I 
met with in any of my travels.” 





PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. IX.—1576-1578. 


Ear y in 1576 there was much discussion amongst 
the attendants of the court as to the direction of the 
Progresses ; but though several plans appear to have 
been entertained by the Queen, none were carried 
into effect. At Jength, on July 30, she removed from 
Hampton Court to Havering. On August 24 a letter 
is written to Sir William More, of Loseley House, near 
Guildford, stating—* it is thought the Queen will not 
come to your house this summer. She removes to- 
morrow to Hatfield from Hertford, and there re- 
maineth, it is not known how long, and so to St. 
Albans Lorre to Gorhambury], then to Chenies 
[the Ear] of Bediord’s}, or to Mr. Sandy's house [the 
Vine, in Hampshire], and to Reading, and there re- 
maineth during her pleasure; for my Lord Treasurer 
told me that he heard thé plague was about Oatlands.” 
We may suppose Sir William More did not greatly 
regret his disappointment, if we may judge from a 
letter of Sir Anthony Wingfield, addressed to him at 
some time between 1569, when the Queen visited him 
twice in the month of August, and the present year, 
Sir Anthony says—“ After I had advertised my Lord 
Chamberlain what few small rooms and how unmeet 
your house was for the Queen’s Majesty, he did this 
day show it unto her Majesty, and thereupon re 
determined to go to the manor-house [in Guildfor 

Park]; and now upon the sudden is changed, and is 
determined to come to your house; and for that it 
shall not [be] a great trouble and hindrance unto you, 
[I] have spoken with my Lady Clinton in your cause, 
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and she doth think it good that you should come and 
declare unto my Lord of Leicester your estate, that 
her Majesty might not come unto your house.” Lose- 
ley House is yet standing, and is a mansion of consi- 
derable magnitude. There must have been many far 
less adapted for the reception of a court, to which, 
however, visits were paid; but Sir William was pro- 
bably wearied of his distinctions. He had, as is before 
mentioned, entertained her twice, and had also been 
entrusted with the custody of Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton, a trust which continued for three 
years, and of which he loudly complained, as, inde- 
pendent of the cost, he was himself as much confined 
to his house as his prisoner, and “ could neither visit 
out nor travel.” In September we find the Queen at 
Windsor. 

On the 14th of May, 1577, the Queen was at Theo- 
balds, and on the 18th she visited Sir Nicholas Bacon 
at Gorhambury, where she remained for six days, at 
a charge, as recorded by the Lord Keeper himself, 
amounting to 600/. Some of the items are curious. 
There were eight oxen, 31/. 3s. Gd.; sixty sheep, 
27/.; eighteen calves, 9/7. Gs. 3d.; thirty-four lambs, 
71. 15s. 4d. ; and for kids, 27. 10s. The gross sum for 
poultry and gamie was, besides twenty-five bucks and 
a stag, to which no sum is affixed—105/. 7s. 11d. + in- 
cluding twelve dozen and eight herons, 26/. 13s. 4d. ; 
eight dozen and ten bitterns, 17/. 4s. 2d. ; and thirteen 
shovelers, 2/. 3s. 4d. For hares the charge is Is. 4d., 
while of rabbits there were sixty-one dozen and nine, 
7l. 9s. 6d. Eggs are set down at 2/. 17s.; cream, 
27. 10s. 8d. ; and milk only 6d. The “ cooks of Lon- 
don ” had 12/7. for their wages; and the loss of “ pew- 
ter” is reckoned at 6/. 15s. 8d., and of napery at 
2/. 10s. 6d..—curious items of charge in articles not 
liable to be broken or spoiled, and clearly implying 
that they were abstracted. 

This was the only visit, except one, of the summer ; 
but it had been expected that she would have visited 
the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. Lord 
Buckhurst, in particular, was anxious to receive her, 
and wrote to the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Sussex, on the 4th of July, beseeching to know when 
the Queen would arrive at Lewes, and how long she 
would tarry there; for that he, having already sent 
into Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, for provision, he assured 
his lordship he “ found all places possessed by my Lord 
of Arundel, my Lord Montagu, and others, so as of 
force he was to send into Flanders, which he would 
speedily do, if the time of her Majesty’s coming and 
tarriance with him were certain.” 

The next visit that was made was to the unwilling 
Sir William More, at Loseley. Of this visit we have no 
account; but Henry Goring, Esq., of Burton, in Sus- 
sex, writes to him, on July 10, that hearing the Queen 
had lain two nights at Loseley, and intended to lie 
two nights at his house in Sussex, he asks how he is to 
entertain her; whether she brings her own stuff, beer, 
and other provisions, or whether Sir William provided 
every part. He, however, escaped the infliction, and 
the Queen appears to have spent the remainder of the 
summer at Greenwich. 

Early in 1578 the Queen visited John Lacy, Esq., 
citizen and clothworker, at his seat at Putney. He 
lived in a spacious ancient mansion, which had be- 
longed to the Waldecks, and repeated her visits oftener 
than to any other of her subjects. She was here again 
twice in 1579, and once in 1580; she stayed two nights 
in 1582, one night in 1584, and two nights in 1585: 
she repeated her visit in 1589; dined there thrice in 
1596 ; stayed three days in March, 1597; one night in 
the same year, and two nights in 1601; and in 1603, 
only two months before her death, she dined there. 

Early in May her Majesty visited Lord Compton at 
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Tottenham ; thence she proceeded to Theobalds, where 
she remained two or three days with the Lord Trea- 
surer. She then visited Mr. Bache, at Stanstead 
Abbots; and Mr. Barrett, of Bell House, on her way 
to Wanstead, the seat of the Earl of Leicester. Here 
she was presented with an interlude, written by Sir 
Philip Sidney, the subject of which is a contention be- 
tween a forester and a shepherd for the May-lady, and 
which is printed in his works. 

In July we find her again at Theobalds; next at 
Standon, in Hertfordshire, the seat of Sir Ralph Sadler ; 
and after one or two removes, she reached Audley 
End on the 26th of July, where, by arrangement, a de- 
ponees from the University of Cambridge waited on 
ier. They had previously announced to Lord Burgh- 
ley, their cbeneilion their desire of doing so, wishing 
to hold a disputation before her, and to present her 
with a book; to which he assented, but added, “ that 
they must have regard that the book had no savour of 
spyke, which commonly bookbinders did seek to add 
to make their books savour well; for that her Majesty 
could not abide such a strong scent. That they should 
do well to provide for the Earl of Leicester, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Earl of Oxford some gloves, 
with a few verses in a paper joined to them, proper to 
every of their degrees, so that in number they exceeded 
not above eight verses. That for himself he could 
oa them, so that others might have them; and that 
if Mr. Vice-Chamberlain (Hatton) might have a pair 
with some verses, it should do well to conciliate his 
good will, being a lover of learned men.” The scent- 
ing of books is a curious fact in bookbinding; did her 
Majesty's dislike to “ such strong scents” put the cus- 
tom wholly out of fashion ? 

The advice was followed, and al] took place accord- 
ingly on Sunday the 27th; but after the oration and 
the presents, the Queen graciously thanked them, 
promised her protection, and, “ alleging that she was 
weary, hot, and faint after her journey,” retired. After 
the “scholars” had been welcomed with beer and 
wine, the disputation was carried on for three hours in 
the chamber of the Earl of Leicester, “ and so the 
scholars, honourably dismissed, returned home to 
Cambridge that night about midnight, for in Walden 
they could get no lodging.” 

We next find the Queen on her road to Norwich. 
Churchyard, whom we have already quoted, has left an 
account of “ the entertainment of the Queen’s Majesty 
into Suffolk and Norfolk.” Hesays—* There were two 
hundred young gentlemen, clad all in white velvet, 
and three hundred of the graver sort apparelled all in 
black velvet coats and fair chains, all ready at one in- 
stant and place, with fifteen hundred serving men 
more on horseback, well and bravely mounted in good 
order, ready to receive the Queen’s Highness into Suf- 
folk,” waiting on and accompanying her till she left 
the county. -Her first stay was at Long Melford, the 
seat of Sir William Cordall, Master of the Rolls, 
whence, on the morning of August 5, she rode to 
Lawshall Hall, near Bury, the seat of Sir William 
Drury, “ who made her Highness a costly and elegant 
dinner,” and in the evening arrived at Hawsted, an- 
other seat of Sir William’s. On the 7th of August she 
was at Bury, and on the 10th at Mr. Edward Rook- 
wood’s, Euston Hall, near Thetford, who was a relative 
of the Ambrose Rookwood subsequently executed for 
his share in the Gunpowder Plot. On entering Nor- 
folk she was met by “ five and twenty hundred horse- 
men, whereof, as some affirm, were six hundred gen- 
tlemen, so bravely attired and mounted, as indeed was 
worthy the noting.” Banquets and feasts began here 
afresh, and “ the Earl of Surrey did show most sump- 
tuous cheer, in whose park (of Kenninghall) were 
speeches well set out, and a special device or com- 
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mended.” On the 16th she dined at Bracon Ash, and 
in the afternoon, at the boundary of the city jurisdic- 
tion and the county, was received by Mr. Downes, the 
lord of the manor, which was held by petit-serjeanty, 
the terms of which he recounted to her in verse.* The 
mayor and corporation, “ all in one suit and one sash- 
ing,” with “ threescore of the most comely young men 
of the city, as bachelors, apparelled all in black satin 
doublets, black hose, black taffeta hats and yellow 
bands, and their universal livery was a mandylion of 
purple taffeta laid about with silver lace,” with a noble 
company of gentlemen and wealthy citizens, met her 
at the same spot, known as Hartford Bridge, present- 
ing her with a silver cup and cover, gilt, containin 
one hundred pounds in gold, and welcomed her wit 
a Latin oration, to which she graciously answered in 
English, and bade the gentleman to whom the cup 
was delivered, “ Look to it, there is a hundred pound.” 
They then proceeded towards the city, where, “ within 
a flight shot,” they were met by one “ which repre- 
sented King Gurgunt, sometime King of England, 
which builded the castle of Norwich, called Blanch 
Flowre, and laid the foundation of the city.” -He was 
to have addressed the Queen in a tica] speech, but, 
“ by reason of a shower of rain which came, her Ma- 
jesty hasted away, the speech not uttered,” which is, 
owever, given in the narrative. St. Stephen’s gate 
was handsomely ornamented, and the first pay was 
exhibited a short way within it. A part of it was ver 
appropriate to the town. “It was beautified wit 
painters’ work, artificially expressing to sight the por- 
traiture of these several looms, and the weavers in 
them (as it were) working, and over every loom the 
name thereof, viz. over the first loom was written, 
‘the weaving of worsted ;’ over the second, ‘the 
weaving of russels;’ over the third, ‘ the weaving of 
darnir ;’ over the fourth, ‘ the weaving of tuft-mock- 
ado;’ the fifth, ‘ the weaving of lace ;’ the sixth, ‘ the 
weaving of taffa ;’ the seventh, ‘ the weaving of fringe’ 


* A curious sequel is recorded of these visits as regards Mr. 
Rookwood and Mr. Downes. They were both Catholics; and 
a Richard Topclyffe, who seems to have been a most zealous 
opponent of that faith, in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
dated Angust 30 of this same year, thus —_ of them :-—“ The 
next good news (but in account the highest), her Majesty hath 
served God with great zeal and comfortable examples: for by 
her council two notorious papists, young Rookwood (the master 
of Euston Hall, where her Majesty did lie upon Sunday now a 
fortnight) and one Downes, a gent., were both committed, the 
oue to the town-prison at Norwich, the other to the county-prison 
there, for obstinate papistry,”” with seven others, whom he men- 
tions, “ for badness of belief.” ‘* This Rookwood,” he adds, “is 
a papist of kind newly crept out of bis late wardship. Her 
Majesty, by some means I know not, was lodged at his house, 
Euston, far unmeet for her Highness, but fitter for the black- 
guaid; nevertheless (the — brought into her Majesty's 
presence by like device) her excellent Majesty gave to Rook- 
wood ordinary thanks for his bad house, and her fair hand to 
kiss; after which it was braved at: but my Lord Chamberlain, 
nobly and gravely understanding that Rookwood was excommu- 
nicated for papistry, called him before him; demanded of him 
how he durst presume to attempt her real presence, he, unfit to 
accompany any Christian person.’”’ The unfortunate gentleman 
was then committed : his house was ransacked, under a frivolous 

text of a piece of the Queen’s plate having been missed during 

er stay there, when an image of “ our Lady" was found in a 
hay-rick, which, “ for greatness, for gayness, and workmanship, 
I did never see a match ;” this image the Queen “ commanded 
to the fire, which, in her sight, by the country-folk was quickly 
done, to her content, and the unspeakable joy of every one but 
some one or two who had sucked of the idol’s poisoned milk.” 
The unfortunate Rookwood was afterwards fined heavily for his 
crime in presuming to “ attempt her real presence,” and uiti- 
mately died in Bury gaol, in June, 1598: the necessities of 
his family compelled them subsequently to dispose of the pro- 
perty of Euston. 
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[The names of some of these articles seem to have been 
as fantastic as those frequently given to similar manu- 
factures now; tuft-mockado and darnir may match 
with de Naples and ducape]. And then was 
there the portrait of a matron and two or three chil- 
dren,and over her head was written these words—‘ Good 
nurture changeth qualities.’ Upon the stage there 
stood at one end eight small women-children spinning 
worsted yarn, and at the other end as many knitting 
of worsted yarn hose; and in the midst of the said 
stage stood a pretty boy, richly apparelled, which re- 
presented the commonwealth o the city. And all the 
rest of the stage was furnished with men which made 
the said several works, and before every man the work 
indeed.” The “commonwealth” addressed some ex- 
planatory and complimentary verses to her Majesty, 
who was much pleased with the show, and “ particu- 
larly viewed the knitting and spinning of the children, 
perused the looms, and noted the several works and 
commodities which were made by those means.” The 
second pageant was far less interesting ; it was placed 
in the street at the entrance of the market. Onan 
ornamented stage were five female figures, represent- 
ing the City of Norwich, Deborah, Judith, Esther, and 
Martia, “‘ sometime Queen of England,” being daugh- 
ter-in-law, as she herself informs us, of the Gurgunt 
before introduced. All these personages recite poetical 
addresses more remarkable for their extravagant adu- 
lation than for any superior quality. As a sufficient 
specimen, the City of Norwich says— 
“ Thou art my joy next God, I have none other, 
My princess and my peerless queen, my loving nurse and 
mother. 
My goods and land, my hands and heart, my limbs and life are 
ine ; 
What is mine own in right or thought, to thee I do resign.” 


She then passed through the richly-decked streets to 
the cathedral, where she heard Divine service, and 
then took up her abode in the Bishop's palace. 

On the following days, during all the time of her 
stay, she was entertained with orations, pageants, and 
masques, full of conceits, heathen mythology, and 
compliments, in Greek, Latin, and English, but not 
offering anything demanding extract. On Friday she 
left Norwich, a group of fairies meeting and addressing 
her on her way, and reached Kimberley, the seat of 
the Wodehouses that night, where she rested, and 
where the throne erected for her in the great hall is 
still preserved. She then visited Wood Rising, the 
residence of Sir Robert Southwell ; Sir Edward Clere, 
at Thetford ; Sir Thomas Kidson, at Hengrave Hall; 
Master Revett, at Chippenham, in Cambridgeshire ; 
Lord North, at Kirtling, where she was splendidly 
entertained; Sir Giles Allington, at Horseheath; Sir 
John Cutts, at Childerley; Master Capel, at Hadham 
Hall, in Hertfordshire ; Sir Thomes Jocelyn, at Hide 
Hall, near Sawbridgeworth; Master Brown, at Rook- 
wood Hall, in Rothing Abbess, Essex ; Master Stoner, 
at Loughton, and thence to the Earl of Leicester’s, at 
Wanstead, where, on the 20th of September, his mar- 
riage with the Dowager Countess of Essex had been 
solemnized, “ and, to knit up all, the good cheer was 
revived, not only with making a great feast to the 
Queen and the ° rench ambassador,” but also in feast- 
ing the Queen's guard at his own table as a mark of 
his high respect; and here ended the Progresses for 
this year. : 


Lucifer Matches.—A witness before the Children’s Employ 
ment Commission stated that he used a thousand pounds’ worth 
of American pine yearly in making Lucifer boxes, of which he 
believed from twelve to fifteen thousand gross were made every 
week in London; and as each box contains 50 matches, the 
yearly consumption would amount to 5000 millions 
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va 
[Portrait of Benozzo Gozzol:, and Dancing Figures from the Campo Santo., 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XIV. 


Brnozzo Gozzoui: b. 1406, d. 1478. 


Fra Giovanni Angelico possessed among his other 
amiable qualities, one true characteristic of a generous 
mind, the willingness to impart whatever he knew to 
others ; and notwithstanding the retirement in which 
he lived, he had several pupils: but that which formed 
the principal charm and merit of his productions, the 
impress of individual mind, the profound sentiment of 
pty. was incommunicable except to a kindred spirit. 
lence it is that his influence, like the Prophetic 
mantle, fell on those who had the power to catch it 
and retain it, and is more apparent in its general 
results, as seen in the schools Pr Umbria and Venice, 
than in any particular pepier or any particular work. 
Cosimo Roselli, a very distinguished artist of that time, 
is supposed to have studied under Angelico, and cer- 
tainly began by imitating his manner: afterwards he 
painted like Masaccio. His best work, a large fresco 
in the Chapel of St, Ambrogio at Florence, is engraved 
in Lasinio’s collection from the old Florentine masters. 
It was executed about 1456. A much more celebrated 
name is that of Benozzo Gozzout. 
We know very little of the life of this extraordinary 
man; but that little shows him to have been worthy of 





the particular love of his master, whose favourite pupil 
and companion he was, and, during the last years of An- 
gelico’s life, his assistant. According to Vasari, Be- 
nozzo was an excellent man, and a good and pious 
Christian, but he had no vocation for the cloister. No 
ee of the time had such a lively sense of all the 

eauty and variety of the external and material world. 
For him beauty existed wherever he looked—wherever 
he moved. He took such delight in the practice of 
his art, that he had little time for other pursuits. 
He succeeded to the popularity of Angelico as a painter 
of sacred subjects, into which he introduced much 
more ornament, decorating them with landscapes, 
buildings, animals, &c. It appears that he did not de- 
sign the figure more correctly than Angelico, nor equal 
him in the profound feeling and celestial air of his 
heads, but he has shown more invention and variety in 
his compositions, and mingled with his grace a certain 
gaiety and movement and dramatic feeling which is not 
seen in the works of Angelico. 

Benozzo, before the death of his master, painted some 
frescoes in the cathedral at Orvieto, and in the churches 
of the little town of Montefalco near Foligno, and also 
at Rome in the church of the Ara-celi. The former 
remain, but those in the Ara-celi have long since been 
destroyed. All these were more or less in the style of 
his master. After the death of Angelico, Benozzo 
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was employed to paint the church at San Gemignano, a 
little city on the road from Florence to Sienna; and 
here some of his own peculiar characteristics were first 
ree ng? here he painted the Death of St. Sebastian, 
and the history of St. Augustin; and for Pietro de’ 
Medici he painted a chapel in the palace of the Medici 
(now the Palazzo Ricardi at Florence), the subject 
being the Adoration of the Magi, which still exists in the 
Ricardi Palace, but so built up that it can only be 
viewed by torch-light. In all the paintings he exe- 
cuted at this time (1460) and afterwards, Benozzo in- 
troduced many figures, generally the pee of distin- 
guished inhabitants of the place, or those of his friends, 
grouped as spectators round the principal incident or 
personage represented, having nothing to do with the 
action, but so beautifully managed, that, far from ap- 
pearing intrusive, they rather add to the solemnity and 
the poetry of the scene, as if he would fain represent these 
sacred events as belonging to all times, and still, as it 
were, passing before our eyes. He has carried this 
peculiarity, as well as other characteristics of his own 
original style, still farther in his greatest work, the 
decoration of the Campo Santo. 

When the troubles of war, famine, plecue, and in- 
testine divisions, which had distracted Pisa during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, had subsided, the 
citizens of that rich and active republic resumed those 
works of peace which had been interrupted for nearly 
a century, and resolved to complete the painting of 
their far-famed cemetery, the Campo Santo.* One 
whole side, the north wall, was yet untouched: the 
intrusted the work to Benozzo Gozzoli, who, thoug 
now old (upwards of sixty, and worn with toil and 
trouble), did not hesitate to undertake a task which, 
to use Vasari’s strong expression, was nothing less 
than “ terribilissima,” and, enough “ to frighten a whole 
legion of painters.” In twenty-four compartments he 
represented the whole history of the Old Testament 
from Noah down to King Solomon. The endless fer- 
tility of fancy and invention displayed in these compo- 
sitions; the pastoral beauty of some of the scenes, the 
scriptural sublimity of others ; the hundreds of figures 
introduced, many of them portraits of his own time; 
the dignity and beauty of the heads; the exquisite 
grace of some of the figures, almost equal to Raphael ; 
the ample draperies, the gay rich colours, the profu- 
sion of accessories, as buildings, landscapes, flowers, 
animals, and the care and exactness with which he has 
rendered the costume of that time—render this work 
of Benozzo one of the most extraordinary monuments 
of the fifteenth century. But it would have been more 
than extraordinary, it would have been miraculous had 
it been executed in the space of two years, as Lanzi re- 
Jates—trusting to a popular tradition which a moment’s 
reflection would have shown to be incredible. Ita 
pears from authentic records stil] existing in the 
city of Pisa, that Benozzo was engaged on this great 
work not less than sixteen years, from 1468 to 1484. 

Those who would form an idea of its immensity, 
considered as the work of one hand, may consult the 
large sect of engravings from the Campo Santo, pub- 
lished by Lasinio in 1821. 

The original frescoes are stil] in wonderful preserva- 
tion. Three out of the twenty-four are almost entirely 
destroyed ; the others have peeled off in some parts, 
but in general the expression of the features, and the 
lucid harmony of the colours have remained. Each 
compartment contains many incidents and events art- 
lessly grouped together. Thus we have Hagar’s pre- 
sumption, her castigation by Sarah, the visit of the 
three angels, &c., in one picture. Among the most 
beautiful subjects may be mentioned the Vineyard of 
Noah, the first which Benozzo painted, as a trial of his 

* For a full description of the Campo Santo see ante, p. 145. 
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skill. On the left of this composition are two female 
figures—one who comes tripping along with a basket 
of grapes on her head, the other bolding up her basket 
for more—which are perfect models of pastoral grace 
and simplicity. In the Building of the Tower of Babel 
a crowd of spectators have assembled to witness the 
work; among them sre introduced the figures of 
Cosmo de’ Medici, the father of his country, and his two 
grandsons Lorénzo and Giuliano, with Poliziano and 
other personages, all in the habit of that time. In the 
Marriage Feast of Jacob and Rachel, he has introduced 
the two graceful dancing figures which illustrate this 
essay. In the Recognition of Joseph he has painted a 
profusion of rich architectural decoration—palaces, 
colonnades, balconies, and porticoes in the style of the 
time; and in the distance we have, instead of the 
Pyramids, a view of the Cathedral of Pisa! 

Soon after the completion of the last compartment, 
the Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon (of which un- 
happily. scarce a fragment remains), Benozzo Gozzoli 
died at Pisa, in his 78th year. The grateful and ad- 
miring Pisans, among whom he had resided for 
sixteen ta in great honour and esteem, -had 
presented him, in the course of his work, with 
a vault or sepulchre just beneath the compartment 
which contains the history of Joseph, and in this 
spot he lies buried, with an inscription purporting that 
his best monument consists in the works around. 
Benozzo left an only daughter, who after his death 
inherited the modest little dwelling which he had 
purchased for himself on the Carraia di San Francesco. 

Benozzo’s principal works, being in fresco, remain 
attached to the walls on which they were painted. Those 
only of the Campo Santo are engraved. A picture in 
distemper of St. Thomas Aquinas is in the Louvre 
(No. 1033), and is the same mentioned by Vasari as 
having been painted for the Cathedral of Pisa. 

(To be continued.) 





ECONOMICAL USES OF THE OAK. 
(Continued from page 288.] 


Tere is a species of oak, which, until the discovery 
of cochineal, attracted much notice as being the tree 
which fed the insect called kermes, by which a beauti- 
ful scarlet dye was produced. The parasitic insect has 
all the appearance of a berry or seed, affording, towards 
the close of its existence, not the slightest indication of 
its insect nature, being immoveably affixed in clusters 
to the branches of the oak, upon which it subsists, by 
introducing into the substance of the stem a Jong and 
delicate “ haustellum,” or piercer. 

The kermes was know to the Pheenicians, before the 
time of Moses, under the name of fola or thola; at a 
later period it was known to the Greeks by the name 
of coccus ; and afterwards to the Romans under that of 
cocuum or coccus baphica, whence the origin of the 
terms ‘coccus’ and ‘ coccinum,’ which were given to 
cloth dyed with kermes; whilst persons wearing this 
kind of cloth were said by the Romans to be ‘ coccinati.’ 
The peculiar appearance which the kermes presents 
had the effect for many centuries of preventing its real 
character from being discovered. By some of the 
early naturalists it was regarded as the fruit of the 
oak-tree, upon which it is found ; while others supposed 
that it was a vegetable excrescence similar in its 
nature to the galls of other oaks (of which we shall 
speak presently). In 1714, however, M. Cestoni ad- 
vanced the opinion that the kermes was an insect ; and 
this was confirmed soon afterwards by MM. Garidel 
and Emeric. 

In its natural state the kermes has a shining ap- 
pearance, and a plum colour covered with a whitish 





bloom. In the state in which it is brought into the 
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market it appears of a dull reddish-brown, which is 
uot the natural colour, but is imparted to it by steep- 
ing in vinegar. The crop of kermes is more or less 
abundant according to the state of the preceding 
winter; when, therefore, there has been no frost, and 
the weather has been generally mild, a good crop 
is expected ; and as there is no trouble in planting or 
attending to the growth of the kermes, or of the oak 
on which it grows, and as no other instruments are 
required than long nails to the fingers, the harvest is a 
very inexpensive one. Females are employed in col- 
lecting the kermes in the morning, before the dew is 
off the ground; at which time the prickles of the 
plants are less to be dreaded. Experienced persons 
will thus collect a couple of pounds’ weight in a day. 
The price decreases considerably during the gathering, 
in consequence of the latest collected kermes being 
lighter than those first obtained, owing to the young 
ones having escaped. The merchants steep the kermes 
in vinegar, which imparts to them the valuable scarlet 
colour. 

Some of the varieties of oak owe their value, or a 
portion of it, to certain excrescences arising from dis- 
eases to which the trees are subject. One of these is the 

Gall-Oak, or Quercus. Infectoria, which yields the 
valuable substance nut-galls. This oak is very com- 
mon in Asia Minor; but till the time of the traveller 
Ollivier, Europeans had very little information on the 
subject, although the galls constituted a considerable 
article of commerce. It isa shrub, seldom exceeding 
six feet in height; and the gall isa morbid excrescence 
produced on it by the puncture of a winged insect. 
This excrescence is of a globular form, about the size 
ofa boy's marble, and having an irregularsurface. It 
is developed on the young shoots of the tree, and con- 
tains within it the eggs which the insect has deposited. 
The female insect is provided with a sharp piercer or 
borer, with which she makes a hole in the twigs of the 
young tree, and in this hole she deposits her eggs. 
Shortly after this, the galls are formed in the outside 
of the attacked part; the eggs being forced from the 
place where they were originally deposited, and occu- 
pying the centre of the newly formed gall, which is 
generally of a fleshy nature, and serves as food to the 
young grub when hatched. The pupa state succeeds, 
and is passed either within the gall or in the earth; 
in the latter case, the larva having, previous to its 
change, eaten its way out. : 

The effect produced upon the tree by this deposition 
of eggs is analogous to the tumour and inflammation of 
au animal body. The cellular tissue swells; the parts 
which were naturally long become round; and the 
flow of liquid matter produces a change of organization 
from which results a complete change in the externa! 
form. A gall from which the insect has — 
contains less astringent principle than one which has 
its interior less consumed by the insect, which still 
remains enclosed therein. Hence it is that there are 
two kinds of gall-nuts known in commerce: those 
which still contain the insect, and which are known in 
the trade under the names of black or blue galls, and 
green galls, and termed yerli by the natives of the 
countries where they are collected; and those from 
which the insect has escaped, and which are called 
white galls. The latter contain not more than two- 
thirds of the astringent — of the former, and 
are of a pale brown or whitish colour, less compact, 
and not so heavy. The white and blue galls are gene- 
rally sold mixed together in about equal proportions, 
and are then called ‘ galls in sorts; and occasionally 
fraud is attempted by dyeing the white galls with a 
blue dye, but their lighter weight renders detection 
easy. Mr. M‘Culloch says:—* These galls are prin- 
cipally exported from Aleppo, ‘Tripoli, Smyrna, and 
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Said ; those brought from the first chiefly come from 
Mosul, on the western bank of the Tigris, about ten 
days’ journey from Aleppo. The real Mosul galls are 
unquestionably the best of any; but all that are 
gathered in the surrounding country are sold under 
this name. Those from Caramania are of a very in- 
ferior quality. The gall-nuts met with in India are 
cartied thither from Persia by Arabian merchants. 
The price of galls in the London markets varies from 
65s. to 85s. per cwt. The duty is 5s. per cwt.” 

The British oak does not bear a gall-nut of such 
powerful qualities as that of the gall-oak ; but, like 
the galls of commerce, those British galls are said to be 
the best from which the insect has not escaped. The 
largest species of British galls is the oak-apple, so well 
known in this country. These galls are astringent, 
like the Aleppo galls, and may be used like them in 
dyeing, ink-making, &c., but not so advantageously. 
How the oak-apple came to be associated with the 
23th of May, “ King Charles's day,” is familiar to 
every one. There is a passage in Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ 
which seems to show that the oak-apple was formerly 
employed as an augury. “The oke-apples being 
broken in sunder about the time of their withering 
doe foreshew the sequell of the yeare, as the expert 
Kentish husbandmen have observed by the living 
things found in them; as, if they finde an ant, they 
foretell plenty of graine to ensue; if a white worm, 
like a ventill or magot, then they prognosticate 
murrain of beasts and cattell; if a spider, then (say 
they), we shall have a pestilence, or some such like 
sickenesse to follow amongst men. These things the 
learned also have observed and noted ; for Matthiolus, 
writing upon Dioscorides, saith that, before they have 
an hole through them, they containe in them either a 
flie, a spider, or a worme: if a flie, then warre in- 
sueth ; if a creeping worme, then scarcitie of victuals ; 
if a running spider, then followeth great sicknesse or 
mortalitie.” 

Mr. Loudon remarks that these opinions are not al- 
together so absurd as might at first be supposed ; for 
diversity of season will affect these ¢xcrescences ; and, 
if it be retarded, the egg, the larva, or perfect cynips, 
may be detected; and often, instead of the true gall 
insect, the ichneumon is found within the tumour: not 
that this fly has subsisted on the substance of the gall ; 
but the parent ichneumon having deposited an egg 
within the gall while soft, the former inmate is preyed 
upon by the parasite, and the interloper becomes 
possessed of the other's abode. 

On the subject of these galls, oak-apples, and simi- 
lar excrescences of the oak, and the instincts of the 
little creatures which produce them, the author of the 
‘ Journal of a Naturalist’ remarks :—“ The insect that 
wounds the leaf of the oak, and occasions the forma- 
tion of the gall-nut, and those which are likewise the 
cause of the apple rising in the sprays of the same tree, 
and those flower-like leaves on the buds have per- 
formed very different operations, either by the instru- 
ment that inflicted the wound, or by the injection of 
some fluid to influence the action of the parts. That 
extraordinary hairy excrescence on the wild rose, like- 
wise the result of the wounds of an insect, resembles 
no other nidus required for such creatures that we 
know of; and those red spines on the leaf of the 
maple are different again from others. It is useless to 
inquire into causes of which we probably can obtain no 
certain results; but, judging by the effects produced 
by different agents, we must conclude that, as particu- 
lar birds require and fabricate from age to age very 
different receptacles for their young, and make choice 
of dissimilar materials, though each species has the 
same materials to effect it, where, generally speaking, 
no sufficient reasons for such variety of forms and tex- 
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ture is obvious ; so is it fitting that insects should be 
furnished with a variety of powers and means to accom- 
plish their requirements, having wants more urgent, 
their nests being at times to be so constructed as to re- 
sist the influence of seasons, to contain the young for 
much longer periods, even occasionally to furnish a 
supply of food, or be a storehouse to afford it when 
wanted by the infant brood.” 

It will be a fitting sequel to these details, to notice 
the extraordinary opinions held in past times concern- 
ing the barnacles of the oak. The word itself has been 
supposed to be derived from daira, a child or offspring, 
and aac or acle, the oak, signifying the “child of the 
oak.” Numerous allusions have been made to it by 
the early writers. Thus, Munster, in his ‘Cosmbd- 
graphy,’ says:—* Certain trees grow in Vimonia, 
near Scotland, towards the north, whose fruit, falling 
into the water, is turned into a bird.” Guadaguigna, 
an Italian writer, affirms the like of the leaves of a 
tree ; while Ruillius mentions trees that “‘ bear cockles, 
of which birds are produced.” A French writer al- 
ludes to “ those treesof the Hebrides, the wood whereof, 
being rotted in the sea, is turned into birds like ducks.” 
Gerard goes into detail in the matter, thus :—* There 
are found in the north of Scotland, and islands adja- 
cent, called Orchades, certain trees whereon do grow 
certain shells tending to russet, wherein are contained 
little living creatures; which shells, in time of matu- 
ritic, do open, and out of them do grow those little 
living things, which, falling into the water, do become 
fowles, which we call barnakiles ; in the north of Eng- 
land brant-geese ; and in Lancashire tree-geese ; but the 
other that b fall upon the land, perish, and come to 
nothing.” Gerard does not say that he saw the shells 
* fall from the trees,” nor the fowles come out of the 
shells; but he seems to have religiously believed both ; 
and adds a statement, respecting the barnacles in the 
oaken timbers of a ship, which he brings forward as 
an unimpeachable argument. “There isa small island 
in Lancasbire, called the Pile of Foulders, wherein are 
found the broken pieces of old and bruised ships, some 
whereof have been east there by shipwracke ; and also 
the trunks and bodies, with the branches, of old and 
rotten trees, cast up there likewise ; whereon is found 
acertain spawn or froth, that in time breaketh into 
certain shells, in shape like those of the muskle, but 
sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour, wherein is 
contained a thing in form like a lace of silke, fine] 
woven as it were together, of a whitish colour, one en 
whereof is fastened unto the inside of the shell, even 
as the fish of oysters and muskles; the other end is 
made fast unto the belly of a rude mass, or ltmpe, 
which in time cometh to the shape and form of a bird. 
When it is perfectly formed, the shell gapeth open, 
and the first thing that appeareth is the foresaid lace or 
string ; next came the leg of the bird hanging out ; and 
as it groweth greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, 
till at length it is all come forth, and hangeth only by 
the bill; in short space after it cometh to full maturi- 
tie, and falleth into the sea, where it gathereth feathers, 
and groweth to a fowl bigger than a mallard, and 
lesser than a , having black legs, bill or beake, 
and feathers black and white, spotted in such a manner 
as our magpie; called in some pisces a pie-annet ; 
which the people of Lancashire call by no other name 
than & tree- ; which place aforesaid, and the ts 
adjoining, do so much abound therewith, that one of the 
best is —— for three half-pence. For the truth hereof, 
if any doubt, let them repaire to me, and I shall satisfie 
them by the testimonie of good witnesses.” It is diffi- 
cult to unravel the sources of this absurd jumble of 
opinions notwithstanding Gerard’s “good witnesses” 
in proof of their truth; but we may safely opine that 
oak-galls were ogcasionally seen to fall from the trees ; 
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that the contained insects were occasionally seen to 
emerge from them ; that marine animals were seen to 
cling to the sides of vessels, and were supposed to 
have sprung from the wood of which the vessels were 
built; and that these animals had a fringy or hairy 
substance at the joint of the shell, something like that 
in the “silk-producing fish” (see ‘Penny Magazine,’ 
No. 503), which looked, to ignorant eyes, like the 
feathers of a bird. These facts, combined with plenty 
of superstition, exaggeration, and love of the marvei- 
lous, may P ynx enable us to explain the notable 
history of the barnacle. 


Travelling in Sindh.—The whole surface of Sindh for a 
greater portion of its extent being cut up into canals and water- 
courses, its traffic during the inundation of the river is confined 
to the stream. There are few roads, and the ordinary land-routes 
are completely impeded during the floods. The poorer natives 
journeying, therefore, from the upper portion of the river to the 
looak are in the habit of committing themselves to the stream, 
securing their safety by a closed earthern vessel, which they strap 
round their loins: in this way the Sindhians may often be seen 
during the height of the inundations, making their way from vil- 
lage to village. It should be remarked, however, that the 
Mianis and tribes living near the river are as much at home in 
the water as out of it: they may really be termed amphibious, 
for with an inflated goat-skin or a common earthen jar they cross 
the stream during its most turbulent season or at its greatest 
breadth.—-Pergonal Observations on Sindh, &c., by Captain T. 


Postans. 


White Bait.—Having had an op nity of seeing the mode 
of cooking the fish as practised at Lovegrove’s at Blackwall, the 
following notice of the process may not, perhaps, be uninterest- 
ing :—I was informed that the fish should be cooked within an 
hour after being caught, or they are apt to cling together. Those 
which I saw cooked were contained in water in a » from 
which they were from time ta time removed, as required, by a 
skimmer, They were then thrown on a stratum of flour con- 
tained in a large napkin, in which they were shaken until eom- 
pletely ye ys in flour, In this state they were placed ina 
cullender, all the superfluous flour removed by sifting. 
They were now thrown into hot melted lard, contained in a cop- 
per cauldron or stew-vessel placed over a charcoal fire. A kind 
of ebullition immediately commenced, and in about two minutes 
they were removed by a tin skimmer, thrown into a cullender 
to drain, and served up by placing them on a fish-drainer in a 
dish. At table they are flavoured with cayenne and lemon-juice, 
aud eaten with brown-bread and butter ; iced punch being the 
favourite accompanying beverage.— Pereira’s Treatise on Food 
and Diet. 


Attachment of the Dog.—Does any one doubt the reality of a 
dog's attachment to his master after death? let him take the 
following illustration related by Napoleon with reference to one 
of his great actions in Italy, when he passed over the field of battle 
before the dead bodies had been interred :—* In the deep silence 
of a moonlight night (said the Emperor) a dog, leaping suddenly 
from the clothes of his dead master, rushed upon us, and then 
immediately returned to his hiding-place, howling piteously. 
He alternately licked his master’s hand, and ran towards us; 
thus at once soliciting and seeking revenge. Whether owing to 
my own particular turn of mind at the moment, the time, the 
place, or the action itself, I know not, but certainly no incident 
on any field of battle ever produced so deep an impression on 
me: I a vg go | stopped to contemplate tke scene. This 
man, thought I, perhaps has friends in the camp or in his com- 
pany, and here he lies forsaken by all except his dog! ‘What a 
esson nature here presents through the medium of an animal! 
What a strauge being is man! and how mysterious are his im- 
pose I had without emotion ordered battles which were to 
ecide the fate of the army, I had beheld with tearless eyes the 
execution of those operations by which numbers of my country- 
men were sacrificed, and here my feelings were roused by the 
mournful howlings of a dog! Certainly at that moment 1 
should have been moyed by a suppliant enemy, I could very 
well pngrne Sete surrendering up the body of Hector at the 
sight of Priam's tears.”—Journal of the Private Life and Con- 
wersations of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, by the Count ds 
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das Casas. 








